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THE PROPHETIC OFFICE OF MR. H. G. WELLS. 

HERBERT L. STEWART. 

rpHE enormous popularity of Mr. H. G. Wells is a sign 
-*■ of these present times, and not a bad sign. Piquant 
humour, imaginative brilliance, skill in characterisation, 
and the alluring flavour of anti-conventionalism, have 
made many a great success among novelists. Mr. Wells 
has all these gifts in a high degree. But he showed them 
long ago, and at a time when his public was more at leisure 
to appreciate them. They were at least as conspicuous in 
Kipps, in Marriage, in The New Machiavelli as in The 
Research Magnificent or The Undying Fire. But men are 
seeing in this author just now a quite different sort of 
merit, a merit which was always there, but which circum- 
stances have invested with a new appeal. To call him a 
prophet may suggest that one has in mind his numerous 
sketches of a coming Utopia, or his daring predictions 
about the development of machinery. But to our scepti- 
cal age the very term "Utopia" has become almost derisive, 
and guess-work about machinery is liable to be found out. 
Mr. Wells has made many a remarkable hit in his forecasts, 
but his fame as a soothsayer has been badly shaken at 
least twice. He told us that aircraft would be of little 
account in warfare until about 1950. And he allowed just 
three months for the combined British and French forces 
to carry the Tricolour across the Rhine! 1 If we value him 
as a prophet it is in the nobler sense of one who denounces, 
expostulates, exhorts, and leads his generation. This he 
has undoubtedly done and is doing with immense effect. 
There are some who say that they cannot read him for 
his "flippancy," and, prophet though he is, he can at least 
seem very flippant indeed. There are many whom he 
offends, and few can be more offensive than Mr. Wells 
when his temper is up. There are superior reviewers who 

1 The War that mil End War, p. 16. 
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affect to regard him as vox et prceterea nihil. But this at 
least he can never be. 

Our author was a biologist before he discovered his 
aptitude for fiction, and he has never quite lost his first 
love. The centre of his message is the thought of bringing 
the exactness and purposiveness of science into the collec- 
tive business of mankind. For in its collective business 
the world, as Mr. Wells sees it, is a muddled world, with 
its movements unplanned, its inevitable changes unantici- 
pated — a chaos of traditionalism, use and wont, rule of 
thumb. The confusion is greatest just where the concerns 
are most important. We have long, he reminds us, had 
efficient railroads, efficient post-offices, efficient factories. 
But we have hardly taken a step commensurate with our 
knowledge towards the arresting of race decay. It should 
be looked upon as a scandal for an infant to die, yet we 
still keep those conditions of random parentage, unassisted 
motherhood, ignorant nursing, and slum environment, 
which make the struggle for existence acute from the very 
hour of birth, and which ensure that only a modest pro- 
portion shall survive. 1 With all our talk about psedagogics 
education is in a bad way. For we have not sat down to 
think out the sort of tasks which our children will have to 
meet, and then plan the discipline which will give them 
most help, as an architect or an engineer would suit his 
means to his purpose. We are content — apart from a few 
spasmodic exceptions — with some old, old method, though 
the needs have become very new, priding ourselves upon 
the ancient tradition of our schools, as warriors might pride 
themselves on an obstinate adherence to the bow and arrow 
while aircraft and machine guns are at work against them. 
We think we have a science of sociology, yet we arrange 
our commerce on such a wasteful and stupid system that 
ten small traders are engaged, each on an impoverished 
scale, on doing what one municipal store could do far 
more effectively. And in the name of unrestricted com- 
petition we make ourselves an easy prey to the quack, 

1 New Worlds for Old, p. 51. 
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the cunning profiteer, the trusts, the pools, the corners. 
We have even developed our professional expert in the 
mendacious advertising placard. Religious and moral 
guidance are in no better case. Cant and phrase-making 
and outworn formulae are still depended upon. The rising 
generation simply doesn't believe in the old moral maxims 
or the old theological creeds, and where no intelligent 
attempt is made to substitute anything better, the masses, 
as they awaken, will on their own impulse substitute some- 
thing worse. So long as we keep demanding from a young, 
struggling, incompetent, married pair that they shall 
organise by their own wisdom an idyllic household like 
that of The Cottar's Saturday Night, and that with no pub- 
lic supplementing of their deficiencies they shall bring up 
a numerous and healthy offspring, too many will meet the 
case otherwise by concealment of birth or the procuring of 
abortion, nor will all our pulpit denunciations and legal 
penalties convey a real sense of guilt. The people of our 
time have become deaf to those "strange battered old 
phrases that were coined ages ago in the seaports of the 
sun-dry Levant," 1 and yet nothing more modern is served 
out by the official representatives of faith. To all this the 
war is a natural climax. It is the culminating tragedy of 
muddle in haute politique. "I see the world staggering 
from misery to misery . . . the good things come by 
chance and the evil things arise and slay them." 2 "What 
else can happen when men use science and every new thing 
that science gives and all their available intelligence and 
energy to manufacture wealth and appliances and leave 
government and education to the rusting traditions of 
hundreds of years ago?" 3 

One object of Mr. Wells in writing his romances was to 
drive home this moral of unorganised and improvident 
society, to point out how fallacious are the defences set up 
for laissez faire, and in how inconsistent a fashion we use in 

1 Tono-Bungay, p. 40. 

2 The Research Magnificent, p. 304. 

3 A World Set Free, pp. 85, 86. 
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one matter a principle which shocks us when its applica- 
tion is suggested in another. He i^ not, indeed, to be 
placed among those authors, now in such disrepute, who 
produce the "novel with a purpose" and whose fiction is 
mere thinly disguised homiletic. He is not like Harriet 
Martineau with her Tales in Illustration of Political Econ- 
omy. That sort of title would be passed over with one 
hurried glance in these times by the Saturday afternoon 
crowd at our circulating libraries; yet — taking the compli- 
ment for what it is worth — Mr. Wells has long been a king 
in that miscellaneous realm. And the truth is that he is 
an artist quite as much as he is a pamphleteer. It is very 
vivid, very life-like figures that move upon his canvas, and 
their creator seems to be watching quite as much as he is 
guiding the evolutions. In the compass of a short article 
one can attempt no detailed estimate either of so varied 
accusations or of so complex remedies as our author has 
set before us. But there are some general facts worth 
noting about him and worth pondering. 

The present writer confesses to an intense admiration for 
Mr. Wells, and in regard to some of his books to a feeling 
that is less admiration than gratitude. It is a great thing 
that a man of such brilliant gifts and such compelling popu- 
lar appeal should exert himself just now to focus thought 
upon the problems that supremely matter. This has not 
always been our fortune. Literature even in a period of 
crisis has not. seldom held aloof from the most throbbing 
interests of life. The Heart of Midlothian appeared just 
one hundred years ago, at a moment of social reconstruc- 
tion which may, not unfairly, be likened to the present. 
It may, no doubt, be said that one who could write that 
supreme romance would have been ill employed as a "pam- 
phleteer for the times," and Mr. Wells himself would be the 
first to deprecate any absurd comparisons between him and 
the wizard of the north. But it is equally true that Scott 
in that distraught age, when the Holy Alliance was sowing 
the seed of so many horrors yet to come, had no word for the 
times at all, except a word of encouragement to the forces 
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of reaction. As Carlyle rather savagely put it, "the sick 
heart will find no healing here, the darkly struggling heart 
no guidance, the Heroic that is in all men no divine awaken- 
ing voice." Literary history will be able to say at least of 
Mr. Wells that at this decisive hour he dedicated what 
power was in him to enlightening his age upon its own spe- 
cial need, that by the only instrument which could reach so 
wide a circle he worked upon the public intellect, the public 
conscience, and the public imagination, and that whether 
his judgments were right or wrong they were fearless, well- 
informed, set forth with unsurpassed lucidity and with a 
candor that no one could mistake. 

Moreover, he has been less concerned to propagate a 
special doctrine than to provoke his readers to independent 
thought. One feels about him that he would rather be 
opposed intelligently than supported stupidly. His war- 
fare is against the habit of mental laziness in what touches 
public well-being, and he hates with a perfect hatred that 
use of edifying phrase which he has called the "soul's 
refuge from realities." He is always putting to us the 
question: why do you permit your thought and practice 
on social affairs to lag behind your thought and practice 
in other fields of science? Why be content with unscruti- 
nised tradition in politics, in education, in morals, when in 
mechanics, in medicine, in chemistry you are eager for the 
daring experiment without which knowledge cannot grow? 
If it is objected that there is room for growth in the one 
sphere, but things are satisfactorily settled to all intents 
and purposes in the other, the teeming imagination and 
incisive satire of Mr. Wells can supply us with scene after 
scene of muddle, — perfectly natural and, as the critics say, 
"convincing" muddle — where the average reader is forced 
to recognise the lineaments of himself and his kind. The 
problem these scenes suggest is, Are you sure that human 
intellect has no alternative to confusion and inconsistency 
like this? Volumes of abstract argument would not be 
half so effective in driving this moral home as one book like 
Mr. Polly or Tono-Bungay. And it has to be driven home 
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to the man in the street, just because, though the labora- 
tory experiment can dispense with the man in the street's 
co-operation, the social experiment cannot. 

Again, the authentic character of the prophet has been 
shown by Mr. Wells in that he does not make us laugh at 
the follies of our grandfathers but at our own follies, and 
that he does not caricature the French or the Americans to 
Englishmen but Englishmen to themselves. The thing he 
mocks is often the thing about which his reader is very 
sensitive indeed. For example, he wants religious convic- 
tions to be disentangled, simplified, clarified. But he 
must first overcome the English tradition of reticence, the 
genteel pose of "thinking more than one says" on such a 
topic, the affected flippancy which is supposed to cover a 
thought that is too deep for words. Our critic frankly 
believes that his countrymen are reticent because they are 
too lazy to think things out, like "Old Booch" in Marriage 
of whom Trafford said that a man who could swallow 
oysters as he did could swallow the Thirty-Nine Articles 
or anything else. And the prevailing etiquette on this 
subject he traces back to the model set in a girls' school! 
Marjorie Pope had been brought up in a system of muffled 
Christianity. She had been shielded from all questioning, 
not because questioning was impious, but because it was 
unladylike. Pressing deeply into the tremendous affirma- 
tions of faith was represented as "rather foolish . . . 
and in the worst possible taste." 1 Lady Harman's mother 
treated religion with a reverence that was almost indis- 
tinguishable from huffiness, threw a spell of indelicacy over 
the matter, put God among objectionable topics — albeit 
a sublime one. 2 Kipps had it explained to him as part of 
his equipment for his new social position that it is a mark 
of breeding not to wear one's heart on one's sleeve, and 
that the true gentleman never shows his religion outside 
the walls of a church, "except perhaps now and then in a 

1 Marriage, p. 8. 

2 The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, p. 86. 
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pause, a profound look, a sudden avoidance." 1 Poor 
Kipps drank it in with the rest of "Manners for Men." 
Satire like this catches Englishmen, as they would say 
themselves "on the raw." But a Scot can appreciate 
it. So, for that matter, can anyone else who is wont to 
think of religion in terms of brain as well as in terms of 
behavior. 

The way his countrymen are formed for political leader- 
ship is another field for Mr. Wells's satire. He has nothing 
good to say of the Oxford Union Debating Society as a 
portal to parliament. Learning to coin epigrams and to 
sparkle with repartee is inferior, he thinks, to a discipline 
in political science. He defines a free press as a press that 
is free to be bought by anyone, a description more pointed 
than agreeable to those who reverence the Fourth Estate. 
Sir Peter Laxton in Bealby who had bought his rank for 
twenty thousand pounds and a tip to the'Whip on the Pep- 
tonised Milk Flotation, should appeal to those who raise 
once a year in parliament the scandal about traffic in titles, 
and the ludicrous figure of the Lord Chancellor in the same 
piece — whom, by the way, Mr. Wells might as well have 
named — illustrates the need of that reform which will make 
law no longer "the muddled secret of the legal profession." 2 
Cromwell once called English law a tortuous and ungodly 
jumble. That was two and a half centuries ago, and Eng- 
land, unlike France, has not had the iron hand of a Napo- 
leon to make the lawyers see how possible it is to codify. 

Readers of Mr. Galsworthy will remember the political 
week-end . at an English country house. Mrs. Freeland 
had her dinner party at which tame Cabinet Ministers 
with their wives discussed the economic discovery of a 
Bulgarian savant. A labourer's family of five was to be fed 
for a shilling a day upon brown bread, potatoes, and mar- 
garine. "The carbo-hydrates — or was it the hybo-car- 
drates — ah, yes! — the kybohardrates would be present in 
really sufficient quantity. . . . Faces flushed, eyes 

1 Kipps, p. 224. 

2 In the Days of the Comet, p. 76. 
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brightened, and teeth shone." 1 Mr. Wells has been an 
observer of this fashionable sociology too. It is not what 
he means by an application of science to politics. The very 
truth, he says, must rouge its cheeks and blacken its eye- 
brows in order to tell! And he has shown us those young 
Imperialists, with their lady patronesses, of the day before 
Kipling's star had set. They used to profess a Vivid sense 
of the White Man's Burden. Benham in The Research 
Magnificent was advised that a young man of his wealth 
should seek a career in the gilded paths of high politics, but 
he was warned against the Balkans. That region had been 
overworked, for since the opening of good hotels in Servia 
and Montenegro and Sofia "everyone" went there and 
"came back with a pet nationality." Lady Beach 
Mandarin would advise against pet nationalities. Let 
Benham specialise in social reform, join the Fabian Society, 
and consult the Webbs. "Quite a number of able young 
men had been placed with the assistance of the Webbs." 2 

How true this is to life only those who have been on the 
spot can realise. The writer of this article recalls how at 
Oxford fifteen years ago, in the heyday of the gospel accord- 
ing to Joseph Chamberlain, a group of ingenuous youths 
talked incessantly about "Empi-ah," and were understood 
to be marking themselves out for proconsulships. They 
were one and all perfectly prepared, at a handsome remun- 
eration, for the Burden of the White Man. An ex-Premier 
came down from London to meet them in esoteric confer- 
ence, and their faces for months afterwards were those of 
men to whom a veritable arcanum imperii had been con- 
fided. The first sacrifice for which they declared themselves 
ready was that of their possible distinction in university 
examinations, and of the severe reading which this would 
involve. The names of these empire-builders are thick 
strewn in the Third and Fourth Classes of the Oxford lists, 
but the transfiguring of the world, for which they so patriot- 
ically paid this price, remains still quite inconspicuous. 

1 The Freelands, pp. 209-10. 

2 The Research Magnificent, pp. 146, 147. 
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Mr. Wells is at heart a true born Englishman, and he is 
as proud as the rest of us that even such political dilet- 
tantism, and choice of leaders by a social coterie, and absence 
of scientific preparation for the business of governing, 
have not prevented the predominance of the British 
Empire. But the times have become ever more strenuous, 
and he would have his countrymen presume no longer 
upon their native sagacity for muddling through. He 
would call into action a real collective intellect, organising 
Great Britain politically with something like the effective- 
ness of a big railroad organised commercially. He would 
have the common citizen as much alarmed for his political 
interest and danger as the common proprietor of stock for 
his interest and danger in finance, and he knows that this 
is just what the common citizen is not. He would have 
the electorate as keen-eyed for the country's business as a 
meeting of shareholders for a company's business, as rudely 
inquisitive into what is going on, as hard to put off with 
excuses, as inexorable towards incompetence or neglect. 
And he knows that this is just what the electorate, crowd- 
ing round the hustings, has never been. Above all, he 
would have the Cabinet chosen as directors are chosen, 
not for their plausibility, or their ancient names, or their 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence, but for their proved 
insight into what this national corporation wants to effect, 
and into the surest means of attaining it. 

Our prophet calls his own plan Socialism, and despite 
its misleading associations there is no better word. What- 
ever we think about the details of what he has proposed, 
we must be grateful to him for the clearest presentation of 
that whole subject which is yet available in short compass 
to the busy public. New Worlds for Old is a masterpiece of 
exposition. It is no crude resharing of property that is 
commended to us. That, says Mr. Wells, would be the 
teeth and claws of Socialism without the eyes and brain. 
What we are asked to accept is, abstractly, the doctrine 
of a collective purpose, and, concretely, a bold collective 
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interference over a vast area of conduct that has so far 
been looked upon as a strictly private concern. We 
asserted the principle when, in spite of the individualists, we 
passed the Factory Acts. We assert it in every city where 
the butcher is forced to submit his meat to inspection, and 
a public abattoir testifies to our distrust in "the adequacy 
of the private conscience." We assert it again when the 
state monopolises the delivery of mail, and forbids any 
private person to compete with the post-office. Why stop 
short with a few such reforms? Why talk nonsense about 
sacred domestic rights, when we already infringe these by 
establishing compulsory schools, and it would be just as 
much for the public interest to segregate the unfit, to endow 
successful motherhood, and to withdraw the care of chil- 
dren from parents who are obviously unfit for the task? 
Why refuse to nationalise land in order to do away with 
the slum, turn to public uses a vast area that is being "held 
for a rise," and cheapen products that are kept artificially 
dear to fill the pockets of those who acquired by lucky 
chance the land that is essential for manufactures, when 
we have already defied doctrinaire individualism by expro- 
priation for a railroad or a mine? Why hesitate to set up 
a state medical service for all, like our state department of 
public health, and thus do away with the hardships of 
medicine as a private adventure? Why not reduce the 
wasteful competition of small traders by maintaining a 
municipal store with cheaper and more reliable goods? It 
is not a question of Socialism or no Socialism. In a very 
real sense we are all Socialists now. It is a question of 
less or more, and more rather than less is plainly indicated. 
But Mr. Wells would see collective mind go far further 
than a mere rearranging within the community. He once 
pointed out that people are often allowed to die of starva- 
tion in India while unsalable wheat is being burned in the 
United States. 1 "And there is no statesmanship to avert 
it." Such international statesmanship is what he now 
wants to create, and he would avail himself of the unique 

1 In the Days of the Comet, p. 20. 
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world enthusiasm that has been roused by the war. He 
would have a democratic League of Nations, charged 
above all with the task of international hygiene in prevent- 
ing the deadliest world disease, the disease of war. Its 
symptoms and its causes are well known, if we would have 
but the courage and the faith to use the remedy. The 
analogue to unrestricted competition among traders is 
rival nationality among peoples, but the beaten in the one 
case are only bankrupt, while the beaten in the other are 
blown to pieces. In both alike the hindrance to a sane 
settlement is the exploded myth of individualism and 
inviolable independence. Mr. Wells has scant respect for 
the notion of exclusive nationality. In the world he longs 
to see no state would permitted to keep out the interna- 
tional officers, any more than a citizen can so make his 
home his castle as to bang the door upon the sanitary in- 
spector. He is particularly incensed with those European 
diplomats who have so far left the Balkans to rapine and 
murder, because, forsooth, each kingdom has to be pro- 
tected in the sovereign right to misgovern itself, to express 
what it calls its racial character in its own way, and, as an 
incident, to keep all its neighbours on the verge of quarrel. 
"There is no one," exclaims Benham, "no one with the 
sense to override all these squalid bodies. All those fools 
away there in London and Vienna and St. Petersburg and 
Rome take sides, as though these beastly tribes and leagues 
and superstitions meant anything but black damnable 
ignorance. . . . There isn't a religion in the whole 
Balkan peninsula, there isn't a tribal or national sentiment 
that deserves a moment's respect from a sane man. . . . 
Yet there is no one who will preach the only possible peace, 
which is the peace of the world state, the open conspiracy 
of all the sane men in the world against the things that 
break us up into wars and futilities." 1 One can see that, 
when he wrote that, Mr. Wells's idea of a League of Nations 
was not far off. He defined this explicitly in his later book 
entitled In the Fourth Year. Perhaps some of us see 

1 The Research Magnificent, p. 271. 
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points in which Mr. Wells's League is even a better thing 
than the one sanctioned by more august authority. 

In politics he is for democratic government, but of the 
selective, not the delegate type. 1 He would above all 
destroy the power of the machine politician, so that men 
who have what Plato called the X670S t»)s mSXecos may 
come into their own. To discuss his proposals for this, 
especially his support of that franchise reform broached a 
short time ago in the British Parliament and known as 
"proportional voting," would take us too far afield. What 
we have to acknowledge in Mr. Wells is the immense service 
of propounding the real problem to the man in the street 
as perhaps no other living writer could have propounded 
it, and of arresting attention for the things at stake as 
certainly no other has of late arrested it. The ideas of 
In the Fourth Year — whether they are right or wrong — bear 
the invariable imprint of his lucid and far-seeing mind. 

The first purpose of science is to unify, and one who has 
shown us that the world is to be kept in order by the same 
principle that makes a railroad pay, belongs to the same 
great succession as he who found the law of the planets in 
the trickling of a tear. To think out to the end all that is 
involved in the success of a business, and to apply this in 
the great arena of international affairs — no matter how 
the press may scream and the party agent may intrigue 
and the financier may bribe — this is the Wells message to 
the time. In volume after volume he has preached it and 
he has illustrated it. A mere truism, somebody will object ! 
Nay, says our author, it is yet far from being recognised 
even as a truth. If you don't think so, read The New 
Machiavelli, or The Passionate Friends, or Mr. Britling. 
They will do you more good than many an abstract treatise 
on political science. 

Enough perhaps has been said to show how foolish are 
those who look upon Mr. Wells as a mere persifleur, or a 
mere novelist for our entertainment. Two defects, how- 

1 In the Fourth Year, p. 128. Cf . The New Machiavelli, III, ii. 
Vol. XXX.— No. 2. 5 
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ever, must be noticed in him. Of late he has been getting 
outside the sphere in which he is effective, and he has failed 
through two of his own best qualities, his passion for sim- 
plicity and his turn for wit. He has tried to be a philosophic 
theologian, and, truth to tell, he seems to have little head 
for this, for he has far less than the requisite knowledge of 
speculative development and speculative difficulties. His 
mind is essentially practical, so that in the higher reaches 
of inquiry he breaks down. He is always over-simplify- 
ing, and his humour is disastrous when humour is the very 
last thing that is wanted. Mr. Wells cannot help suspect- 
ing muddle, and ridiculing muddle, even where the true 
hindrance has not been the confused thought of those who 
preceded him but the stubborn and complicated difficulty 
of what they tried to see through. For him the Sphinx 
has no real conundrum which man must somehow answer 
or die, and he laughs at those who cannot answer when he 
would be better engaged in bowing before the mystery that 
has been set both to them and to himself. 

He has even got out of his depth on a subject that is far 
more tractable than theology, and, as Dickens truly said, a 
disputant out of his depth has no resource but to "splash 
up words." Mr. Wells has undertaken to kill the peda- 
gogic myth about the value of Latin and Greek. English 
classical teachers, we learn, can read, write, and speak (!) 
Latin rather worse than a third-rate Babu speaks English. 
Greek is a "fine, lost language," and if "five" teachers 
were available a third of the time now used to impart a 
smattering of it would be enough to convey a complete 
mastery. The fact that Aristotle's Politics should still be 
prescribed as a text in the Oxford School of History is noted 
with silent horror. Words fail even Mr. Wells to do justice 
to such obscurantism. He never wearies of his jest that 
the utility of Latin prose composition for building up a 
clear English style has been enforced in scholarly pamph- 
lets whose style is ragged and obscure. A short time ago 
he gave us in Joan and Peter lots of jocose things about 
English university life. A guardian, home from the illim- 
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itable veldt, and on the look-out for a school for his two 
wards, has met an Oxford don whom he hectors tremen- 
dously about spending time on the Gracchi and on the 
statesmanship of Cicero. Does not the purblind man 
see that a modern statesman — the late Lord Salisbury 
for instance — was far superior to Cicero, and far more 
significant? 

Now this is "very tragical mirth," as Peter Quince's 
playbill once said. Our author has let loose his rather 
malicious irony in a province where he is not at home. 
What nonsense it is to say that English schools are ineffici- 
ent in teaching ancient classics! It is rather a reasonable 
complaint that this special field has monopolised their 
effort, so that if the light that is in them be darkness how 
great is that darkness. Mr. Wells himself belongs to that 
small minority, in which John Bright and Hugh Miller 
used to be quoted, whose excellent style is a proof that 
classical culture is not quite indispensable for writing good 
English. But our experience of the vast majority must 
not be ignored. Political science has, indeed, sometimes 
been attempted in utter neglect of the great Greek master- 
piece from which the political concepts of modern Europe 
are so largely drawn. The result is not encouraging. It 
is what one might expect from those who do not know the 
history of that thinking which they would amend. And 
how foolish must it look to anyone acquainted with Oxford 
lectures of to-day upon Roman civilisation when he reads 
that Cicero's statecraft is there held up as a model! One 
of the dangers of a flashing wit is that it wants to flash all 
the time, and in its eagerness to get into action refuses to 
be delayed by mere want of knowledge about the subject 
to be burlesqued. The corruption of the best is the worst, 
as Mr. Wells has himself reminded us. By the way, 
strangely enough he seems to ascribe this old dictum to 
Aristotle. 1 We had supposed that it came to us from 
Plato, from the sixth book of that very Republic which 

1 Cf . The Soul of a Bishop, p. 215. 
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our critic cites -so often as to suggest the most intimate 
acquaintance with all that it contains. 1 

The same weakness is found in his humourous pictures 
of the early Church, and in the fun he has poked at theo- 
logical controversies. There too he has been very amusing. 
He has made us laugh at "little red-haired Athanasius," 
at the garland of priests marshalled by Constantine's 
officials, and at "that supreme trimmer, Eusebius," who 
could change his own view on consubstantiality, convinced 
that the incidence of damnation would change with him. 
He can put all kinds of merry riddles to those who believe 
in providence, riddles about the control of the weather for 
the behoof of either side in the great war, or about the 
analogy between a day of national prayer and the ritual of 
propitiation by a Chinese priest. Mr. Wells is not more 
profound when he speaks of Church Councils than when he 
speaks of classical learning, as an expert reviewer in the 
Hibbert was at pains to point out. As to his tone, of course 
tastes differ, and the present critic is no Puritan in the 
reverences with which he would hedge about a theological 
argument. But flippancy can become indecent, and in 
God the Invisible King all limits have been utterly despised. 

Perhaps the most effective way of emphasising this 
point is to suggest a corresponding caricature of that mar- 
vellous medley which Mr. Wells would substitute for the 
current faith of the Church. Far be it from any of us to 
speak without respect of his earnest effort at construction. 
We would say of it nothing like what its author said of that 
group of serious and able and learned men who published 
the volume called The Faith and the War. Dr. Foakes- 
Jackson and his associates are, we read, "all lying like 
over-laden camels, panting under this load of obsolete 
theological responsibility, groaning great articles, outside 
the needle's eye that leads to God." 2 If one were so dis- 
posed, by what similitude would he describe Mr. Wells, 
declaring in defiance of all modern science that the uni- 

1 Ci. Republic, 419 D sq. 

2 God the Invisible King, p. 20. 
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verse is not the product of one Power but of two Powers, 
that there is a Veiled Being who made things, and of whom 
we can know nothing, however much we learn of the things 
he made, balanced by a "God of the Heart" whose char- 
acter is shown in conscience and whose main task is to 
defeat what the Veiled Being has tried to do? In a writer 
so contemptuous of old metaphysic what a weird meta- 
physical conception is this of a God whose true personality 
is not for a moment to be denied, a God who is Youth, and 
who responds to prayer, who is Leader and Captain of 
Mankind, and who yet turns out to be in the end a syn- 
thesis of human wills, related to individual men as a temple 
is to its particular stones, and as England is to the frag- 
ments of her own soil! Aptly indeed did Mr. Frederic 
Harrison call God the Invisible King the drawing of "a very 
invisible God." And so far as crazy metaphysic is con- 
cerned I would take refuge in the relative simplicity of the 
Athanasian creed. But Mr. Wells believes in this odd con- 
struction, and sustains his spirit therefrom. If he would 
only accept the same lesson himself, most of us would try 
in dealing with his worship to avoid the mood which Car- 
lyle censured in Voltaire, the mood which makes one enter 
the Temple and continue in it "with a levity which in any 
Temple where men worship can beseem no brother man." 

An old Hebrew reformer once complained of those who 
would heal lightly the hurt of the daughter of the people. 
Our new theologian is in fearful haste, and very keen for 
short-cuts. Theological structures, like others that are 
put up too fast and to suit an immediate demand, are apt 
to be jerry built. But it is a great thing to be so full of 
courage, to assail mysteries anew with confidence so un- 
abashed, to be so sure that now at length "the veil of the 
Temple is rent to rags and tatters." The pugilist in 
Etienne Gerard complimented the gallant brigadier who had 
come to grief in the boxing bout because "he came for me 
like a bantam." Such intrepidity in matters philosophic 
has at least been shown by Mr. Wells. Like a bantam he 
has gone for the perplexities of faith, and those of us whom 
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repeated disappointment has left a little jaded may take 
heart of grace from his example. But he must try again. 
"It is all perfectly plain," declares Dr. Scrope in The Soul 
of a Bishop, "quite easy for anyone to understand, who 
isn't misled, and chattered at, and poisoned by evil priests 
and teachers." It is when we hear this that our hopeful- 
ness is damped once more. For this is not the authentic 
voice of the twentieth century; it is the cocksureness of 
the eighteenth, from which we thought we had escaped. 
Alas, this so baffling universe has had its riddle read so 
often, and of all the doubtful readings none is more sus- 
picious than that which would make a clean sweep of all 
the readings that have preceded, and which affects to 
anticipate all that can be true in the readings yet to come. 

Much more would have to be said of Mr. Wells in any 
estimate pretending to completeness. He is much given, 
for example, to discussing problems about marriage, and, 
while in his best vein he has often serious points to make, 
in his worst his chief appeal is to those giggling triflers who 
love to hear that the middle class is "smug" and that 
"conventional morality" is mid- Victorian. Too often his 
characters are like those of whom Macaulay once spoke as 
delighting to shock their maiden aunts. Why, one may 
ask, should the high merit of Mr. Britling be spoiled by 
that tiresome stuff about the hero's infidelity to his wife, 
which interrupts to no purpose the course of the tale? 
And why should a writer who has in him the power to pro- 
duce Kipps condescend to tickle the ears of the groundlings 
with Ann Veronica? But one might as well ask why 
Anatole France, who could give us L'lle des Pengouins, 
should have soiled his pen with Le Lys Rouge. Such are 
the ways of some novelists, and the critic can but heave a 
sigh. Our present prophet has no need of such expedient 
to win an audience for his graver work, and to have recourse 
to it is unworthy of him. 

Yet we must not quarrel with the good gifts of that 
providence to which Mr. Wells has been so disrespectful 
because we have not found in the same person a winsome 
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literary artist, a wise monitor in high politics, a social re- 
former of great fecundity in suggestion, a weaver of fan- 
tastic tales that are at once the joy of childhood and the 
stimulant of thought in the mature, and a faultless teacher 
on the deep things of life and destiny. Not until we reach 
one of his own Utopias, and have given time for the full 
development of our Samurai, can such concentrated 
genius be looked for. We must be content and in great 
measure thankful to take our Mr. Wells as we find him. 
He has seasonably disconcerted us all, as Matthew Arnold 
would have said, and we had much need of the disturbance. 
When we are tempted to put The Seven Seas in an utterly 
different class from Deutschland ilber Alles it is good to 
have someone at our elbow who will say provoking things 
about "Teutonic Kiplingism. " x When we hear talk about a 
tariff as essential to keep the British Empire together, it is 
good to be asked whether we are really out on a project of 
"international sharping," and whether we mean by Em- 
pire only a "combination in restraint of trade." 2 Even 
an Oxford man, filled with ideas about Plato and Aristotle 
as the initiators of all true philosophy, may benefit by the 
jibe that he is being not so much introduced to modern 
problems as inoculated against them, for "there is no 
such effective serum against philosophy as the scholarly 
decoction of a dead philosopher." 3 Mr. Wells will never 
let us alone, so long as we lull ourselves to sleep with words. 
Even when he makes us angry, especially when he makes 
us angry, he forces us to think. What higher service can 
a man of letters perform? 

Herbert L. Stewart. 
Dalhousie University. 

1 The War that will End War, p. 14. Cf. The New Machiavelli, p. 138. 

2 The Passionate Friends, pp. 129 and 149. 
'Ibid., p. 31. 



